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ABSTRACT 
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specif ic Induction practices across sites; reports what beginning 
teachers perceive to be ^'le effects of these practices on their 
teaching and professional development; identifies those areas related 
to teacher induction that beginning teachers nominate as needing 
additional attention; and eEamlnes and discusses the implications of 
these findings for future program development. Background Information 
on the collaborative study and a list of the research questions used 
in the study are presented. Following an analysis of the study 
findings^ the paper concludes with a section discussing the program 
development Implications derived from the findings and proposing a 
new model for developing induction programs. Charts and references 
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The importance of btginmng teachir induction is increasingly being 
recognizeol and substantial amounts of educational resources are being 
devoted to induction programs designed to assist and assess novice 
teachers. For example, state mandated Induction programs have been 
implemented in 1 1 states, are being piloted In six more states, and are in 
the planning in en additional 15 states (Hawk & Robard, 1987). Local 
progrems are also becoming increasingly more prevalent across the nation. 
Also, interest in teacher induction has become so great that several major 
Journals have devoted entire issues to the topic including Educational 
Leadershi p (November, 1985), Journal of Teacher Education 
(January-February, 1986), Ka oDa Delta Pi Recor d (July- August, 1986) and 
Action in Teacher Education (Winter, 1987). The ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Teacher Education (1986) has recently produced three digests related to 
beginning teachers under the titles of "Components of Induction Programs/ 
"Teacher Mentoring, " and "Current Developments inTeaciier Induction 
Programs." 

' Paper printed at tte annual meeting of tl» American Educational Rwarch AaatBlatlnn 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1987. 
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The Assoclatfon of Teacher Educators, recognising the growing 
Importance of the teacher induction 1ssue> launched a three-year National 
r Commleslon on the Teacher Induction Process to s'jrve from 1965-1988. 

This body in conjunction with its national and regional meetings has 
sponsored a series of open hearings and presentations devoted to the 
discussion of teacher induction issuss and recently produced a monograph on 
teacher induction (Brooks, 1587). 

In spite of the increased amount of activity related to teacher 
induction nationwide, efforts to assess the impact of this particular 
educotionel reform have bean few and limited. Grif'/in (1985) in his review 
of research on induction concluded that by and large tM bulk of research is 
of e descriptive nature. A number of studies of this type contribute 
positively to our understandifig of the needs and concerns of beginning 
techers (Bolom> Baker, McMahon, Davis & McCabbe, 1977; Grant and Zeichner, 
1981; Howey & Bents, 1979; Huling- Austin, Barnes & Smith, 1985; McCaleb, 
1984; McDonald, 1980; Newberry, 1977, Ryan, 1970; Tisher, 1978; Zeichner, 
1983; Veenman, 1984}. Fewer studies have been conducted which investigate 
the effects of specific induction interventions, and very little research has 
been conducted to test the cumulative effects of specific induction 
programs (McCaleb, 1985). 

Zeichner (1962) points out that attempts to influence the performance 
of beginning teachers should recognise the importance of the conditions of 
the workplace and recommends viewing Induction as a reciprocal process 
between individuals and inetltutfons. Only a few diudies have begun to look 
at the inf luencs sf context on the teacher induction process (Stiegelbauer, 
1986; Murphy ft. Huling-AHstin, 1987). While the exact nature of the influence 
of context on the tsacher induction process is not fully understood, 
undoubtedly, the Influence is a powerful one. With these factors in mind, a 
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key driving questfon for current induction research and program evaluation 
is "What induction practices work best under what conditions?" 
(Huling-Austin, 1987). 

As a first step toward audressing this question, a collaborative study 
of Teacher Induction in Diverse ConteNts was undertaken by the Research 
and Devtlopment Center for Teacher Education at the University of Texas at 
Austin and 27 research sites across the nation During the 1965-86 school 
year, site researchers, using a study design and data collection procedures 
and instruments developed through a collaborative process, collected data in 
their settings and contributed it to a national data base compiled at the 
Center. Included in the total study were more than 500 beginning teachers 
assigned to more than 350 schools located in more than 100 school districts 
across the country. For this paper, data were analyzed from more than 150 
beginning teachers in ten districts in eight states. The sites which are 
geographically dispersed across the U.S. were primarily selected because 
they represent diverse types of induction programs. 

Objectives of This Paper 
This paper addresses the following objectives: 

1) to document and describe the organization, structure and 
activities of eight diverse induction programs, 

2) to Identify and discuss similarities and differences of specific 
induction practices across sites, 

3) to report what beginning teachers perceive to be the effects of 
these practices on their teaching and their professional development, 

4) to Identify those areas related to teacher induction which 
beginning teachers nominate as needing additional attention, and 

5) to examine and discuss the implications of these findings for 
future progrem development. 



ieckgrount sf tthe Collaborative Study 

Tht Co?l«^r»t' ^ "*u4ly &f Teacher Induction in Diverse Contexts 
grew from th^ tawjctier rtssarch conducted at the Risearch and 

Development Cwter *^or '^^eechw Education at The University of Texas at 
Austin. The Ttfcfeer iRdufttiffiii Study (TIS), a policy into practice study of 
two state-rawidptM lifter Induction proflrams, was conducted during the 
1983-84 s<^««i wBftf* (HftWman, Griffin, Edwards, PauHssen, O'Neal & Barnes, 
1985). C&ntmt M^ , . launched the Model Teacher Induction Project 
(MTIP), a stirty to ^ign, implement and test a first-year teacher project 
based on induction practices suggested by research (Hullng-Austin, Putman 
and Galvez-Hjonievil<H986). Tht MTIP was field tested during the 1984-85 
school year In a suburban district near Austin with a small sample of 
beginning middle school teachers. 

The MTIP Satellite Network. In conjunction with the MTIP, the Center 
undertook an effort to organize and coordinate a group of Institutions from 
across the nation working in the area of teacher Induction to serve in an 
advisory capacity to the MTIP and to btgln to develop a working network to 
foster teacher Inductions programs, practices and research. This group was 
known as the MTIP Satellite Nilwork. 

Approximately 30 Institutions representing school distncts, 
universities, slate departments of education, regional education service 
agencies and professional organizations were selected to participate In the 
orignial MTIP Satellite Network. Representatives of these Institutions took 
part In network conferences held In Austin in November, 1984, and April 
1985 (Huling-Austin, Putman, Edwards & Galvez-HJomevIk, 1985). Network 
members also participated In a number of other activities such as 
presenting sessions at various national meetings and working in conjunction 
with the Association of Teacher Educators* National Commislon on the 



Teacher Induction Process. At the April network conference, partfcipants 
decided to conduct a collaborative research project during the 1985-86 
school year. Network members believed that such a project would be 
worthwhile because if would 1) provide the opportunity for a national 
teacher induction study to be conducted in a large number of diverse 
settings with a large sample of first-yeor teachers, and 2) provide 
participants with the opportunity to conduct research individually and in 
collabordtlon with their colleagues and in conjunction with a national R&D 
Center. 

The Studq Design During the summer, the study was designed by by a 
team consisting of Center staff members and five represintatives of the 
network. Three major considerations guided the study design. First, the 
study idesign should take full advantage of the unique opportunity to collect 
data fror;i a variety of sites and a large number of first-year teachers. 
Second, the data collection had to be manageable for site researchers, both 
those participating only in this study and those participating in the study as 
one portion of their total research endeavor. Third, the research questions 
needed to focus across sites as well as provide sufficient single-site 
information to be of value to the individual researcher. The study was 
designed so that each participating researcher wouid have a self-contained 
study of his/her own site plus contribute to the study's national data base 
which was compiled at the Center. The research questions developed for the 
study eriB shown in Figure 1. 

Twenty-seven institutions representing 18 states participated in the 
collaborative study. Each site researcher collected data in his/her own site 
using quiistionnaires, interviews, forms, etc. supplied by, the Center and then 
submitted a copy of the data to the Center where It was added to the study's 
national data base. 
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Figure 1 

Induction Network Conaborational Research Project 
Research Questions (June 7, 1985) 

A. Individual Sites 

1, What are FYT's [first year teachers] perceptions of students » 
themselves as teachers s the school system In which they are teaching and the 
teaching profession? (What are their perceptions of their teaching 
practices?)* 

2, What needs/concerns do FYT's have? How do they change over time? 

3, How do FYT's perceive Induction programs to influence their 
teaching practices? 

4* What is the retention rate of FYT's who participated in induction 
programs? 

5, How are ST's [support teachers] selected^ trained^ evaluated and 
compensated? What are the roles of ST's? (What Is the nature [process ^ 
content, effects] of the ST/FYT interactions?)* 

B. Across Sites 

6. What are the slmnarities and differences between Induction 
programs conducted in various settings? What factors account for these 
differences? 

7* In what ways do assistance interventions delivered to FYT's vary 
across settings, and for what reasons? 

8. How does the train1ng» selectloni role* evaluation and compensation 
of ST's vary across sites? 

9p What influence does context have on needs/concerns of FYT's? 



*Questions in parentheses are likely only applicable in sites where the 
researcher Interviews FYT's, 
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Figure 2 is a graphic display of the data collection design. Beceuite of the 
diverse needs of and additional demonds on Network nriembers, two levels of 
data collection were disigned into the study. All participating researchers 
were required to collect "core" data through the completion of forms and 
questionnaires. In addition, site researchers were encouraged to participate 
in more intensive data collection through Interviewing a select number of 
first-year teachers. (All eight of the sites Included in the analysis for this 
paper participated In the extended data collection.) Site researchers could 
also choose to collect additional data in their own site in conjunction with 
the collaborative study effort. Figure 3 is a map which Indicates the 27 
participating sites and shows the eight sites included in the data analysis 
for this paper. 

Data Sources. The data sources used in the collaborative study and 
analyzed for this paper included: 

1) personal and professional background information on participating 

beginning teachers, 

2) district demographic information, 

3) detailed narrative descriptions of each teacher induction program, 

4) on-going logs compiled by site researchers about induction 
practices and activities conducted throughout the year, 

5) transcribed interviews with beginning teachers conducted at the 
beginning, middle and end of the school year, 

6) an end-of-year questionnaire completid by beginning teachers 
about their teaching experiences and their ej^periences in the Induction 
program in which they participated. 

Limitations of the Study 
The limitations of this study are many. However, before elaborating 
on these, it is important to point out that this study in itself was an 
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Figure 3 

Participating Study Sites 
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Key." • Indicates participotlng sites 

# indicates sites included in data analysis for this paper 

exp8riment~a test of whether a group of educators from across the nation, 
each with a demanding full-time job, could successfully participate in a 
year-long study which had as its only reward the professional satisfQctlori 
of being invoiced in such a joint endeavor. The study was unique in that 
never before had a collaborative teacher Induction study Involving this many 
sites across the nation been conducted. Because the study was only a very 
small piece of a total scops of work being undertaken by the Pesearch and 
Development Center for Teacher Education, very few Center resources were 
available to support the effort. Because of these constraints, it was 
necessary to establish the "rules" for the study as such: "The Center would 
send out data collection packets at the appropriate points during the year. 



It W8S the responsibility of each site researcher to collect the data and 
submit It to the Center by the agreed upon deedline. No follow-up reminders 
or phone calls would be made; no attempt would be made to "run down" 
incomplete date." 

As might be expected, some sites did better than others in submitting 
complete data sets. The sites selected for inclusion in this paper were 
among the most complete in the data set but even so, small portions of data 
are missing. No attempt was made to eliminate those subjects on whom 
there was incomplete data; all data submitted were analyzed. 

A second limitation of the study is that there is extreme variation in 
the number of teachers Included in the study in the various sites. The study 
was designed to allow as many people as possible to participate by allowing 
them to determine their sample size based on their local siluation and 
resources. This variation in across-site sample size prohibits, for all 
practical purposes, the use of statistical procedures to compare data across 
sites. A third limitation is that as authors of this paper, we did not 
personally collect any of this data so we do not have the benefit of 
"knowing " the sites or using our best clinical judgment to interpret the data. 

Undoubtedly, the biggest obstacle to overcome related to this study Is 
the fact that the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 
closed in August, 1986, after losing its long-standing federal funding. 
Originally, the study was designed to have a year of data analysis and 
reporting to be coordinated and supported by R&DCTE. Without this 
structure and suppori, only minimal data analyses ere occuring end much 
less will be reported out from the study then was orginally planned. 
Finally, as a result of the Center's closing, we as authors have been feced 
with still another obstacle of being more than 2,000 miles apart, operating 
out of Austin, Texas and Seattle, Washington—an iNperiince which has 
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taught us new ways of collaboroting and the importance of planning ahsadl 

Even with all of the limitations and the unexpected difficulties 
associated with this study, we believe it was a successful "experiment" and 
is an important study. With the above limitations acknowledged, let us 
proceed on to our findings without further ado. 

Findings 

In this section, findings are reported as they relate to the objectives 
of this paper Findings are orgamied into four sections: Description of 
Programs and Participants, Similarities and Differences In Program 
Practices, Perceived Effects of Practices on Beginning Teachers, and Areas 
In Need of Additional Attention, In each section^ the data sources used are 
identified and the data analysts methods used are explained. Fa lowing the 
findings section, the paper concludes with a section in which the program 
development implications derived from these findings are discussed and a 
new model for developing Induction programs is proposed. 

Description of Programs and Participants. The induction programs 
included in the analysis for this paper represent the states of Colorado, 
Kentucky, Michigan, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Texas, and West 
Virginia. These sites were selected because they represent substantially 
different types of induction programs, they are geographically dispersed 
across the United States, and the data submitted in these sites were among 
the most complete sets in the data base. Brief descriptions of each 
program derived from the narrative program descriptions and logs of 
induction practices and activities follow: 

Colorado^-^The Colorado proflram was sponsored by a school 
district of 77,000 students located in a suburban area outside of 
Denver For eight years prior to the 1985-86 school year, the 
district had provided some support to new teachers fhrough the 
district's staff academy. Elementary teachers received a half-day 
of "getting started*' help prior to the opemng of school provided by 
department chairpersons, team leaders, and other designated 
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persons. During the first few months of school, new teachers 
attended three full-day insirvices to familiarize them with the 
district's curriculum guides, planning and management of 
curriculum, and InstructionQl strategies. Additional inservice 
related to the curriculum were available during their second 
semester end second year for new teachers who choose to 
participate. Secondai^ teachers received support in content areas 
through department chairpersons, curriculum specialists and 
building principals. New features added to the program during the 
1985-OB school year included a welcome breakfast hosted by the 
district and the teacher's association and optional classroom 
management inservlces for new teachers held on three different 
Saturdays. Also, for the first time In r985-afi,in one area of the 
district new teachers were assigned support teachers who have 
received approKlmatelu 15 hours of training In consultative skills 
for working with new teachers. These support teachers had one 
day of release time to work with the new teachers and were 
compensated for after-school time spent working with the new 
teachers. In the remainder of the district, principals were alloted 
one-half day release time per new teacher in order to either 
release the new teacher or bring in an experienced teacher to work 
with the new teacher. 

Kentucku—This program was a collaborative endeavor of a school 
districtXenrollmenf 30,331) and a university and was based on the 
state's mandated program. The Kentucky Begfnning Teacher 
Internship Program, which was in its firet year of Implementation. 
The program was designed to provide supervision, assistance and 
assessment of first-year teachers and out-of-state teachers with 
less than five years of experience. New teachers entered as Intern 
swith a one year certificate of eligibility. Upon successful 
completion of the Internship, the beginning teacher was granted 
provisional ceKlflcation for four more year^. A beginning teacher 
committee composed of the principal, a resource teacher; and a 
teacher educator was assigned to work with the Intern. Each of 
these committee members observed the Intern and met as a 
committee at least thrae times throughout the year. The 
committee decided whether or not to recommend the intern for 
provisional certif Icetlon. The major provider of assistance to the 
Intern was the resource teacher who is required to spend at least 
70 hours working with the Intern, at least 20 of which was spent 
in the intern's classroom. The Florida Performance Measurement 
System was the Instrument used by the committee to evaluate the 
performance of beginning teachers. 

Michigan— In this site a university faculty member collected data 
from three first-year teachers who were employed in a school 
district of approximately 14,000 students. There was no induction 
program provided and the teachers received no formal support. 

New Mexico— This cooperative program Involved a lai^e school 
district of 77,150 students and a unlversitu. The program was 
designed to offer systematic support to alf beglnnlng elementray 
teachers. A personnel exchange arrangement placeds 27 University 
graduate interns as first-year elementam teachers and released 9 
veteran teechere to work furi-tlme as clfnclal support teachers 
for the graduate interns and other beginning teachers at no 
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addillonal cost to the school district* The interns wers fully 
certified first-year teachers who are working on master's 
degrees in teaching. Through the program they received one^year 
teaching eNperfence and exposure In the district, a fellowship 
from the university, tuition waivers for two summers and two 
semesters, and credit towards their degree. The clincial support 
teachers provided consultative and nonevaluatlve support on 
specific issues of concern to first ^year teachers. This support 
included In-classroom teaching dimtsnstrattons, materials 
collection, emotional and instructional support, and in-service 
workshops. The support teachers served appro><imately ISO 
beginning teachere in 73 ilementary schools. University 
workshops and courses were offered to all graduate interns. Other 
beginning teachers were also encouraged to participate in 
workshops that address particular needs of first-year teachers. 
University credit was offered for the workshops each semester for 
a nominal fee. 

North Carol ina---This cooperative program Involveg a large school 
district of 72,000 students and a university and was based on the 
state's mandated program. The Initial Certitication/Quality 
Assurance Program which was in its second year of operation. In 
the program, each beginning teacher had a support team that 
included the principal, the assistant principal for instruction, and 
a mentor teacher Prior to the beginning of the year, mentor 
teachers received a half-^day of initial training m wortcing with 
the adult learner, conferencing skills, and evmuation tecnniques. 
In addition, mentor teachers cdntinued to receive training 
throughout the school year First-year teachers began their year 
with a three-day orieniation and wtre also requirea to participate 
in 45 hours of training in effective teaching, classroom 
management and curriculum content. Throughout the year, 
first-year teachers were observed by and conferenced with their 
support teams. Additional inservlce wasavallable for first^year 
teachers who were identified to have a specific need. 

Oregon-^ln this effort a university facultu member worked with 
three small school districts (each under 4^000 students) and 
collected data from first-year teachers. Two of the districts had 
no formal Induction program. The largest district (enrollment 
3,859) had had an induction program for four years. The program 
was a part of a package on recruitment, selecxion, induction and 
maintenance of staff The general focus of the program was on 
communicating the school and district norms and on assistina new 
hires. Program features included new staff orientation, weekly 
"survival" conferences between the new teacher and the support 
teacher, and new teacher seminars for college credit on teaching 
strategies, peer support coaching, etc. A professional growth pfan 
was required for all teachers and participants evaluated the 
induction program both informally and through a formal written 
evaluation. 

TeNas—Thls program was conducted by a mid-size school district 
of approKlmalely 1 1,000 students. The district had assigned two 
master teachers to work fulHtime with first-year teachers and 
other new hires. Prior to the opening of school, first-year 
teachers received two extra days of orientation and inservice and 



they were visited individually bn; a representative fronn the 
personnil office during the first two months of school. They were 
also assigned a "buddy teacher" by their principal. Throughout the 
year, a supirvisory staff of ten central office consultants 
provided assistance to new teachers upon request by the teacher 
or principal. This assistonce Included model teaching, resource 
information, materials acquisition, and formal and informal 
evaluations. The personnel department also offered advanced 
academic training for credit for teachers who choose to 
participate. 

West Virginia— This program was a cooperative venture Involving 
a mid-sfie school district of 7,220 students and a regional 
educational service agency. The induction program provided 
assistance and training over a three-uear period and was aimed at 
teachen new to the prbfessslon and uiose new to the system. The 
first year focused primarilu on oreintation to the system and 
schooT coupled with suppori for the new teacher ana included: 
advise, counsel and instruction by a mentor who was a content 
supervisor; orientation to the system, the school, and 
instructfonal content; conferencing with principal; and visitation 
by central office specialists. The second and third years, clinical 
in nature, are based on effictive teaching/schools research, 
classroom management techniques, and information about the 
system, A sequence of seminars are conducted throughout the 
three year training period. 

Figure 4 summarizes many of the demographic and operational 
features of these programs. The information represented In this figure was 
reported by each site in a "District/System Descriptive information" form. 
As the figure indicates, the 10 dlstn'cts located in the 8 states range In size 
from 915 to more than 77,000 students (mean size = 29,662). The districts 
lend to cluster Is size into four categories: 

<5,000— the three Oregon districts; 

5,000 - 15,000— Michigan, Texas and West Virginia; 

30,000— Kentucky; and 

70,000+— Colorado, New Mexico and North Carolina. 
All community types are represented in the ten sites. Three of the 
sites are located In mid-size cities, three In suburban areas, and two in 
large cities. The other two are classified as "rural" and "rural /suburban." 
Each site reported the percentage of students served from a low 
socio-economic status. This figure ranged from a low of 5X to a high of 66S, 
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with the avirage being 2Q%. The range of new teachers hired by each of the 
districts was 3 to 61. A similar range was found in the number of new 
teachers from whom data were collected. In one district, only two teachers 
participated in the study, while in the North Carolina district, 58 teachers 
participated in data collection. 

Seven of the 10 sites had formal teacher induction programs In 
operation. Only the Kentucky and North Carolina pro.^rams wera 
state-mandated. Four of the ten programs were collaborative, and the other 
six were operated Independently by local school systems. The Kentucky, Now 
Mexico and North Carolina programs were sponsored by school districts and 
universities, while the West Virginia program involved a school district and 
a regional education service agency. Therefore, consldenng the intent, 
organization and content of the programs, they seem to cluster into the 
following four cetegories: 

State-Mandated Programs—Kentucky and North Carolina 
Collaboratively Operated Programs—New Mexico and West 
Virginia 

Local District Operated Programs— Colorado, Oregon Site 2, and 
Texas 

No Formal Program— Michigan and Oregon Sites 1 and 3 
Figure 5 shows demographic information on the first-year teachers 
enrolled in each of the induction programs described above. The 168 
first-year teachers from these eight sites are very similar demographically 
to the total sample of 576 teachers Included in the overall collaborative 
study. As Figure 4 indicates, approximately threG-fourlhs of the teachers are 
female and 60X are under the age of 25 indicating that they have probably 
entered the teaching profession directly from their college program. Thirty 
percent of the first-year teachers are older than 25 and probably havi had 
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some other Job eHpeiiences. 

In five of the eight sites all of the first-year teachers are Anglo. 
North Carolina is the only site reporting black first-year teachers in their 
sample, while Hispanic first-year teachers are represented only in Colorado 
and New Mexico. However, in New MeNico, more than one-third of the 
first-year teachers are Hispanic. The fact that five of the eight sites report 
no minority first-year teachers is indicative of the nationwide pressing need 
to attract more minority candidates into the teaching profession. 

Teachers of all different grade levels are represented in the total 
sample. Six of the eight sites have both elementary and secondary first-year 
teachers included; Michigan includes only secondary teachers and New Mexico 
includes only elementary teachers. All of the teachers Included are college 
graduates with ninety percent having bachelors degrees and ten percent 
having advanced degrees. 

Similarities and Differences in Program Practices. Two data sources 
are particularly ueeful in comparing program practices. First Is the portion 
of the District Demographic Questionnaire related to program features (see 
Figure 4, page IS). In regard to program features, the support teacher was 
the most commonly found required component, while the Individual 
professional development plan was the least commonly found program 
feature. Half of the sites had support teams (either required or optional) and 
half did not. All of the sites, with the exception of the three sites that had 
no formal induction programs In operation, provided an orientation program 
and in-service/staff development for beginning teachers. 

A second detailed source of Information about how specific program 
practices varied across sites was a section of the End-of-year Questionnaire 
on which first-year teachers reported the types of assistance they received 
from support teachers. In the final interview, first-year teachers were 
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asked who had been the most helpful to them during the year. In the sites 
that had a formal support teacher assigned to first-year teachers, the 
support teacher was overwhelmingly nominated as being the one who had 
provided the most help. When there was no formal support teacher, first-year 
teachers most often reported that they relied most heavily on "the teacher 
across the hall" or other teachers who teach the same subject or grade level. 
Mentioned much less frequently were administrators, department heads, 
spouses and friends. 

On the End-of-¥ear Questionnaire, first-year teachers were provided a 
list of 14 areas and asked to check those tn which they had received 
assistance from their support teachers. (Some of the first-year teachers 
who did not have a formal support teacher responded to the item in terms of 
someone they considered to be their informal support teacher; others left the 
Item blank.) Figure 6 indicates those areas in which first-year teachers 
received help from their support teachers. It is interesting to note, that in 
almost all sites, support teachers provided some assistance in almost ever^ 
area. This findings substantiates the very diversified role of the support 
teacher and makes clear the number of areas in which the first-year teacher 
would have to fend for himself/herself when no support teacher is available. 
As Figure 6 indicates, the type of assistance most consistently mentioned 
was "someone to talk to/listen to," followed by "locating materials" and 
"help with clerical work related to district policies and procedures. " Other 
areas most frequently mentioned were "lesson planning," "classroom 
organization," and "discipline." 

After indicating with a checkmark those areas in which they had 
received assistance from the support teacher, first-year teachers were 
asked to place an asteriskC*) by those areas in which they received the most 
help. Figure 7 indicates those areas in which first-year teachers indicated 
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that they received the most assistance from support teachers. EHpectedly, 
many areas show up on both lists^ but there are some differences worth 
noting. For example, while "help with clerical work" was frequently 
mentloneo, it was not among the areas in which flrst^year teachers overall 
reported that they received the mosl help, except in the case of the two 
state-mandated programs (NC and K¥). This can possibly be eHpleined in one 
of two ways. First, it may be because state-mandated programs have more 
record-keeping riquirements than other programs or it may be that support 
teachers in these programs have been better prepared to provide assistance 
in this area. The areas of "establishing realistic eHpectations for student 
work" and "grading", while not mentioned as frequently as some other areas, 
appeared high on the "most help" list The "most help^ list also revealed that 
five of the programs served a strong emotional support function as Indicated 
by the area "somione to talk to/listen to." 

Perceived Effects of Practices on Beginning Teachers. Two data 
sources were particularly helpful in Identifying effects of induction 
practices and programs as perceived by first-year teachers. One data source 
was the End-of-Vear Questionnaire; the other was a question on the final 
interview which asked first-year teachers what changes they made as a 
result of the assistance they received. 

On the End-of-'Vear Quistionnaire, first-year teachers were asked to 
react to a series of 18 statements (Items 14-31) by Indicating their opinion 
using a scale of H5, with 1 Indicating **not at all" and 5 indicating 
"^extremely." For example. If a teacher marked "5" on the Item "The 
assistance I received was helpful.^ this would Indicate that the teacher 
believed the assistance had been extremely helpful. A "1" on the same Item 
would Indicate that the teacher believed the assistance was not helpful. The 
items clustered into two categories In that nine of the Items were directly 



related to induction support while the other nine items related to general 
satisfaction with teaching. Three of the items In each category were 
"Reversed Items/ meaning that a low score rather than a high score was 
desirable. Figure 8 Indicates the mean responses of participants at each of 
the eight sites. 

Because of the extreme differences in sample sizes across sites, no 
attempt was made to statistically compare responses to the questionnaire. 
However, some interesting trends are apparent in the data. The two sites 
that did not have a formal induction program in operation (Ml and OR) had 
noticeably less desirable responses than the other sin sites. This would 
obviously be expected on items related to Induction support, but was also 
true on items related to general satisfaction with teaching. It is interesting 
to note, for example, that teachers in Michigan and Oregon question the 
correctness of their decision to be a teacher (item •22) moreso than the 
teachers in any of the other sites. It should also be noted that while the 
Michigan and Oregon sites were noticeably different than the others, it 
appears that the Oregon teachers were In a generally more supportive 
environment than the Michigan teachers. While not conclusive, the data from 
this questionnaire Indicate that the existence of an induction program has an 
influence on how teachers perceive their own effectiveness and the 
desirability of their profession. 

On the final interview, first-year teachers were asked what changes 
they have made as a result of the assistance they have received through their 
induction programs. Representative responses from each site are shown In 
Figure 9. In general, teachers gave very specific ewmples of the changes 
they made. It is interesting to note both the number and nature of the 
changes mentioned. The list Indicates that a substantial amount of change is 
attributed by first-year teachers to the assistance they received through the 
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Figure 9 

Changes First-^Vear Teachers Reported Making 
As a Result of Assistance Received 

In the end-of-yaar interview, first- year teachers ware atkrt, "What changes teve you made in 
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by site ^ follow: ^ ^ 
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induction program. Also, most of the changes are of an instructional nature 
and ere of the type that directly influence the quality of instruction with 
students.. While it is difficult to quantify, based on the changes reported it 
is reasonable to conclude that the teaching of the participating first-year 
teachers was improved as a result of their involvement in the induction 
programs. 

Areas in Need of Additi onal Attention On the final Interview, first-year 
teachers were asked what the y do best as a teacher and what they find most 
difficult about leaching. Responses to the question about what they find 
most difficult were analyzed in an attempt to identify areas in need of 
additional attention. Representative responses from each of the sites are 
shown in Figure 10. A number of areas in need of additional attention ars 
apparent including: discipline; finding the time to plan, grado papers, and do 
required record-keeping; motivating difficult students; and dealing with 
individual student needs and differences. Some of these areas lend 
themselves to being addressed through an induction program. For example, 
beginning teachers could probably benefit from assistance targeted at 
improved time management techniques and streamlined record-keeping 
techniques. However, it Is also important to realize that by and large these 
areas of concern are not unique to beginning teachers. Rather they are much 
the same concerns that would likely be nominated by any group of veteran 
teachers as well. Rather than assuming that the induction program should 
address these areas, it is probably more reasonable to conclude that learning 
to teach is a career-long process that cannot be mastered In one-year 
regardless of how comprehensive the Induction program is. Instead, on-going 
staff development programs should be designed to address these areas in the 
first year but to also continue to focus on them throughout a teacher's 
career. 
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Figure 10 
Areas of DiffTculty Reported By 
Ff rst-Vear Teachers 

In the end-of-year interview, first-year teachers were asked "What do you 
nave the most difficulty with in your teaching?" Representative responses 
are displayed by site as follows: 

Colorado (Na l 1 ) 

Discipline (mentioned by more than half of respondents) 
Not having enough time to prepare 

Classroom management, especially with the afternoon group 
Being fair and consistent 

The curriculum sometimes does not match the kids; its over their heads 

Kentucku (N=20 ) 

Keeping students motivated 

Discipline (mentioned by 6 respondents) 

Dealing with the indiviAal differences of students 

The paperwork; communicating with parents; all the after-school work 

Dealing with students who have a bad attitude 

Not having enough time to plan- not going home until after 6 p.m. 

Michigan (N=1 ) 

EnTorcing discipline and not being a "soft touch" for all of the excuses 
kids come up with 

New Mexico fN=19 ) 

Talking with parents; classroom control 

Classroom management and discipline (mentioned by several teachers) 
Dealing with my own frustration when kids aren't cooperative 
Not getting enough help from parents 

Putting up with politics and other teachers who are very competitive 

Worth Carolina fN=3 ) 

Dealing with all the demands of the career development program- it's 

one paper right after another; one meeting right after another 
Grading all the papers; dealing with the overtime 
Teaching is not that difficult. Its preparing to teach that is difficult " 
Motivating students that do not care and have problems In the home 

Oregon (No final Interviews available) 

Texas fN=6 ) 

Having time to deal with individual students, especially those with 

behavior problems 
Trying to maintain enthusiasm and motivation late In the afternoon 

fitting in all the "essential elements"; taking work home every night 
Telling a child that he will be retained and will have to repeat the grade 
Having time to really listen to what the children are trying to tell you 

West Viroinia (N=3 ) 

Finding different ways for dealing with children who are difficult 
Staying "overprepared" so that faster students will have somelhinq to do 
All the paperwork is difficult and has been a surprise to me 



Implicotions of These Findings for Induction Program Development 
The findings from this study lend themselves to a number of specific 
implications for program development and hove led the authors to 
conceputalize a model for program development. First we will discuss these 
implications and will conclude by proposing a model to guide the 
development of induction programs. 

Implications. Data from this study Indicate that the existence of an 
induction program influences how teachers perceive their own effectiveness 
and the desirability of the teaching profession. Further, first-year teachers 
reported making a large number of changes in their classroom teaching as a 
result of the assistance they received through their induction programs (See 
Figure 9, page 25). Therefore, the first implicetion from these findings for 
progrem development is that it is in the school district's best interest to 
have an induction program. It can be hypothesized that the very existence of 
an induction program helps teachers realize that they are not expected to be 
"polished professionals" their first day on the Job and that 11 Is acceptable, 
and even desirable, to seek help with their teaching. This hypothesis is 
supported by the End-Of-Year Questionnaire data which indicate that the 
least desirable responses related to assistance received and general 
satisfaction with teaching were reported by teachers In those sites with no 
formal Induction programs. To state it another way, it appears that the very 
existence of an Induction program can make a difference In how first-year 
teachers perceive their own teaching and the teaching profession. 

Another implication that can be derivid from these findings is that the 
assignment of a support teacher may well be the most powerful and 
cost-effective induction practice available to program developers. 
First-year ttachers who were assigned designated support teachers 
consistently reported that those persons were who they relied upon most 
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heavily for assistance. When there was not o designated support teacher, 
first-year teachers either "worked It out on their own" or relied on "the 
teacher across the hair or some other receptive teacher at the school. 

The data related to the function of support teachers (Figures 6 and 7) 
indicated that In almost all instances the support teacher fulfilled a very 
diversified role involving at least 14 distinct functions. First-year teachers 
reported that they received the most help from support teachers in the areas 
of: locating materials, student discipline, lesson planning, grading, 
establishing realistic expectations for student work and behavior, and having 
someone to talk to/listen. A couple of implications for program development 
related to support teachers can be derived. The first is that support 
teachers should receive traimng in how to fulfill the role of support teacher, 
including how to work with another adult in a supportive fashion. Also, the 
district's expectations of the support teacher need to be made clear to help 
them balance their desire to be helpful with their desire to not be perceived 
as interfering. Because data Indicate that the role of the support teacher is 
quite substantiel, a second implication is that they should be compensated 
for their work with beginning teachers. Districts should reward support 
teachers either monetarily, by providing release time, or through other forms 
of professional recognition. 

The final set of implications for program development relate to how 
district's view their teacher induction programs and the expectations they 
hold for them. The induction program should be considered as the entry piece 
of a larger, on-going staff development program for teachers. Learning to 
teach is not a one-year process and it is doubtful whether any induction 
program will ever be powerful enough to transform beginning teachers into 
polished professionals at the conclusion of one year. In planning an induction 
program, first year teachers need immediate help in classroom managemen . 



end learning to manage all of the planning, grading, paperwork and 
recording-keeping demands inherent in teaching (especially if the induction 
progranrt itself requires additional clerical work as is often the case in 
state-mandated programs). The induction program should also include help ' 
a variety of other areas such as student discipline, lesson planning, grading, 
and dealing with parents, to name a few, but it should not be assumed that 
these issues can be dealt with once and for all during the first year. 

It is also important that districts have realistic expectations for 
their induction programs (Huling-Austin, 1986). It is very difficult for 
induction programs to be powerful enough to overcome the difficulties 
beginning teachers experience when placed in an eKtremely difficult teaching 
context. A variety of factors can contribute to a difficult context such as 
being assigned classes comprised predominantly of low-achieving students 
who are unmolivated to learn, or having an extremely high student-teacher 
ratios, a large number of preparations, or demanding extra-curricular 
responsibilities. It is common for first-year teachers to be placed in 
difficult teaching assignments because teachers with more senority are 
often given the more desirable assignments. Also, beginning teachers are 
often "misassigned" and asked to teach subjects for which they are not 
certified. It is estimated that mortt than 12X of all newly hired teachers are 
not certified in the field to which they are assigned (Roth, 1986). Program 
developers must keep in mind that the induction support program should not 
be expected to overcome the influence of misassignments and overioads. 

A Model to Guide the Development of 
Teacher Induction Programs 
In developing a teacher induction program a number of factors need to 
be considered in addition to what the literature clearly suggests are the 
"needs" of beginning teachers. We believe the induction process is influencsd 
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by the personal and professional characteristics of the beginning teacher, 
the teaching context, and the Induction support program. Because these three 
factors interact, ft is not enough to consider each factor in isolation rather 
all three factors must be considered In combination, if one accepts this 
premise. Induction then is a function of the beginning teacher, the context, 
and the support program, and the interactions of each with the other. The 
following model represents this idea- 
Induction Success = fCBeginnIng Teacher n Context x Support Program) 

To elaborate on this, a beginning teacher with no previous eNperiences 
in an Inner-city school setting will need a different type of induction 
support than one who perhaps grew up in this type of setting and/or did 
student teaching in such a school. Using this model, it is also possible to see 
how any one factor can prevent successful induction. For example, if the 
beginning teacher has an extremely weak background and is not wrll-suited 
to working with students. It is unlikely that person will become a successful 
teacher regardless of the teaching context or the induction support program 
provided. Another situation, more frequently encountered, is when the 
first-year teacher has an "average" background but is placed in an extremely 
difficult context. When a first-year teacher is placed in an extremely 
difficult teaching situation, the support program has little chance of 
overcoming the negative influence of context. 

The model proposed does suggest an Individualized approach to 
Induction, but this is not to suggest that it is necessary to design a totally 
different Induction program for each beginning teacher. Rather program 
developers should consider providing common induction experiences for 
beginning teachers with like backgrounds operating in similar settings. This 
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approach will be more effective Ihan providing all teachers vi'ith exactly the 
same induction program, regardless of thtlr bflckground or the teaching 
setting. Also, program developers will go a long way toward promoting 
successful induction by using their influence to see that first-year teachers 
are not placed in contents that prevent them from succeeding. In spite of the 
fact that veteran teachers may feel they are entitled to the more desirable 
teaching positions. It is not sound educalional practice to place those 
teachers with the least experience in the most difficult assignments. 
Beyond this, program developers alsc! need to communicate to persons In 
hiring positions the need to carefully consider the context when making 
hiring decisions and to choose candtdales who have specific personal and 
profeasional characteristics that make it more likely that they will succeed 
in the specific setting in which the opening exists. 

Summary 

This papir reports findings from a national Collaborative Study of 
Teacher Induction In Diverse Contexts coordinated by the Research and 
Development Center for Teacher Education at The University of Texas at 
Austin. Twenty-seven research sites across the nation participated in the 
study. Data from ten districts In eight states (Colorado, Kentucky, Michigan, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Texas and West Virginia) were analyzed 
end discussed In this paper. 

Findings were organized into four sections: Description of Programs 
end Participants, Similarities and Differences in Program Practices, 
Perceived Effects of Practices on Beginning Teachers, and Areas in Need of 
Additional Attention. The programs operated in districts ranging In size 
from 915 to more than 77,000 (mean size = 29,662). 

Seven of the 10 sites had formal teacher induction programs in 
opiration. Only the Kentucky and North Carolina programs were 
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state-mandated. Four of the ten programs were collaborative, and the other 
six were operated Independently by local school systems. The Kentucky, New 
MeHico and North Carolina programs were sponsored by school districts and 
umversltles, while the West Virginia program involved a school district and 
a regional education service agency. 

In regard to program features, the support teacher was the most 
commonly found required component, while the Individual professional 
development plan was the least commonly found program feature. Half of the 
sites had support teams and half did not. All of the sites, with the exception 
of the three sites that had no formal induction programs in operation, 
provided an orientation program and in-service/staff development for 
beginning teachers. 

First-year teachers reported receiving help from their support 
teachers in 14 different areas. Areas most frequently mentioned included 
"someone to talk to/listen to," followed by "locating materials' and "help 
with clerical work related to district policies and procedures." Other areas 
most frequently mentioned were "lesson planning," "classroom organization," 
and "discipline." 

On an End-Of-Vear Questionnaire, first-year teachers were asked to 
react to a series of 18 statements related to the Induction support they had 
received and to their general satisfaction with teaching. Responses from 
sites that had no formal Induclion program in operation were noticeably less 
desirable than the other sites. The questionnaire data indicate that the 
existence oT an induction program has an influence on how teachers perceive 
their own effectiveness and the desirability of their profession. In the 
end-of-year Interviews, first-year teachers gave very specific examples of 
the changes they had made as a result of the assistance they had received. 
Their responses indicated that they attributed a substantial amount of 
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change to the ostlstance they received through the induction program. Also, 
most of the changes were of an instructional nature and were the type that 
directly Influenced claseroom teaching. 

First-year teachers also indicated in the end-of-year interviews, the 
areas of teaching in wtiich they were experiencing difficulty. These areas 
were analyzed in an attempt to identify those areas in need of additional 
attention. The areas nominated most frequently Included: discipline; 
finding the time to plan, grade papers, and do required record-keeping- 
motivating difficult students; and dealing with individual student needs and 
differences. While, some of these areas lend themselves to being addressed 
through en induction program, others are concerns that are not unique to 
beginning teachers. Rather than assuming that the induction program should 
address these areas, it is probably more reasonable to conclude that learning 
to teach Is a career-long process that cannot be mastered in one-year 
regardless of how comprehensive the induction program is. Instead, on-going 
staff development programs should be designed to address these areas in the 
first year but to also continue to work on them throughout a teacher's career. 

A number of implications for program development were derived from 
these findings. These implications Include: 

1) It is in the district's best Interest to Implement an induction 
program. It appears that even a modest induction program can make a 
difference in how first-year teachers perceive their own teaching and the 
teaching profession. 

2) The assignment of a support teacher for the first-year teacher may 
well be the most powerful and cost-effective induction practice ovallable to 
program developers. 

3) Support teachers should receive training in how to provide 
assistance In a variety of areas and in how to work with another adult In a 



supportive manner 

4) Support teachers should be compensated for participation In 
induction programs. 

5) Districts should view their teacher induction programs as the entry 
piece to a larger, on^going staff development program for teachers and 
realize that important teaching istuet cannot simply be dealt with once and 
for all during the first year of teaching. 

6) Districts should have realistic expectations for their teacher 
induction programs and realize that learning to teach is not a one^year 
process. It is unreasonable to expect the teacher induction program to 
produce polished professionals at the end of one year of teaching. 

7) Districts should avoid placing first^year teachers in difficult 
teaching situations and settings that will prevent them from succeeding. 

The following model for program development it proposed: 

Induction Success - f (Beginning Teacher x ConteHt h Support Program) 

The induction process is influenced by the personal and professional 
characteristics of the beginning teacher, the teaching context, the induction 
support program^ and the interactions of each with the othir. For enample, a 
beginning teacher with no previous experiences in a specific type of school 
setting will need a different type of induction support than one who perhaps 
grew up in this type of setting and/or did student teaching in such a school. 
Rather then providing all beginning teachers with exactly the samt induction 
program, regardless of their background or the teaching setting, 
the support program should be designed to provide assistance that is 
context-specific and based on the individual needs of the beginning teacher 
at the time he/she is experiencing these needs. 
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